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‘ ORIGINAL POETRY. 
————— 
LINES ON A PORTRAIT. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 














How begutiful! That brow of snow— 
That giossy fall of dark brown tresses— 
The blue eye’s tranquil heaven below— 
‘That hand whereon the fair cheek presses, 
Half-shadowed by a falling curl, 

Which on the temple’s light reposes,— 
Each finger like a line of pear] 
Contrasted with the cheek’s pure roses! 
I know her not; and yet it seems 

Like something I have seen in dreams ! 
It is, as if our visions took 

A certain form—a real look— 











NUMBER 1. 





a maiden, who saw her superiority and its effects, envied 
and disliked her: but she always possessed the friendship 
of those whose friendship was worth having. - Mary was 
a girl of spirit; and although her father was as Dutch as 
krout, having emigrated to Ohio from the most inveterate 
and decided German spot in Pennsylvania, she proved 
herself a complete innovator-on the customs of his ances- 
tors. In the first pl having a nice perception, she 
saw the advantage a of reading and writing 
gave some of her nei rself; and immediate- 
ly determined to bee of the village school. 
The prejudices of Joli@HM@s were decidedly against such 
astep. ‘Vere ish te use?” said he, when his daughter 
informed him of her intention. ‘Te cows vill giff none 
more milk—te putter vill pring none more monish—te 










As if a thing of earth had caught 

‘All we had hoped, or loved, or thought 
Of angels in another sphere 

To dazzle and enchant us here. 


Well! Ican gaze upon it now 

As on some beauteous cloud of even, 
Which bathes its pinions in the glow 
And glory of the sunset heaven, 

So holy and so faraway 

That love without desire is cherished, 
Like that which lingers o’er the clay 
Whose warm and breathing life hae perished, 
While yet upon its brow is shed 

The mournful beauty of the dead ! 
AndI can think of her as one 

Too pure for aught, save gazing on— 
An idol in some holy place, 

Which man may kneel to, not caress,— 
Or melting strain of music, heard 








krout vill pe none more petter.”” But the determined girl 
ined the day, and became a member ofthe school. She 
gat this time not quite seventeen, and when a year 
r she could not only read and write, but, so particular 
been the Schoolmaster’s attentions to her, and so par- 
ticular had her’s been to him, she could actually conjugate 
the verb ‘to love!” But of this more hereafter. We 
will dismiss Miss Mary for the present by remarking, that 
so far as “in-door” matters were concerned, she was 
autocratrix, the good-vrouw of Rock-Hollow having died 
some years before; and if she did not equal, she success- 
fully imitated her more polished neighbors. 
Johannes-Puterbaugh was a man of curious parts; for 
the circumference of the krout barrel into which his legs 
were apparently morticed, and on which a diminutive 





At twilight, from an unseon bird ! 


I know her not: and whatis all 

Her beauty to a heart like mine, 

While memory yet has power to call 

Its worship from a stranger shrine? 
Still midst the weary din of life 

The tones I Jove, my ear has met; 
Midst lips of scorn and brows of strife 
The smiles I love are lingering yet. 

The hearts which-have a kindred tone— 
The hands which linger in our own— 
The thousand sympathies which bind 
The energies of mind with mind— 

The cords of strong affection spun 

By early deeds of kindness done;— 
Oh! who would yield these tokens tried 
For all the stranger world beside? 


Le 


ORIGINAL TALES. 











THE HEIRESS OF ROCK-HOLLOW. 

Johannes Puterbaugh! at the. bare mention of thy 
name, how many pleasant recollections spring up. Boy- 
hood, buttermilk and bonnyelabber; Dutch-cheese, cab- 
bage and sour-krout; quilting-parties, apple-cuttings, and 
corn-huskings; barn-yards, pigs and poultry; twilight, 
cows, and milkpails! Thou wast the prince of cunning 
men, and the patriarch ef Rock-Hollow. But of thee, 
more anon. 

I like brevity in history, as well as a short tongue in 
woman. I nevercould understand why historians in gen- 
eral enter so minutely into particulars. They must have 
a very poor opinion of the intellects of their readers; for 
they leave nothing for them to find out, by their own 
powers of imagination, reflection, or deduction. I dis- 
like this, and shall therefore pursue a different course in 


writing the History of Rock-Hollow. Of the early life of 


Mary Puterbaugh, the heiress of this patrimony, I shall 
say but little. As every village has not in its vicinity 
such a farmer as Johannes Puterbaugh, so neither has 
every farm such a dairymaid as Miss Mary. She made 


the best smear-case and sour-krout that were to be had| 


time thay any other lass in the county. At quilting-par- 
ties and apple-cuttings she was always the ripest for a 
“‘play;” andthe sturdy. younkers of the village and of the 
surrounding country, would rather stand at the side of 

at a corn-husking than at that of any other damsel 
within their knowledge. And yet she never allowed 
them to overstep what she considered the strict bounda- 
ries of propriety: it was all the result of her downright 
good common-sense, pertness and prettiness. Many an 
honest swain carried an aching heart in his breast the day 


within half a week’s ride, and could milk ‘a cow in ee 


|the tax-gatherer made him a visit: for the simple reason, 


head was stuck behind a huge proboscis, was greater, 
than.the altitude of the entire man. Johannes was now 
too old to work himself; but he still paid great attention 
to having his farm well-tilled and his granaries wéll-fill- 
ed: he also exercised the same circumspection over his 
appetite and stomach.’ He had an opinion that he wasa 
manof remarkable cunning: he had, moreover, the gout. 
And he hated Raccoons and Yankees with equal inveter- 
acy—and for the same reason—viz: they both had ‘a repu- 
tation for cunning greater than his own. He had an old 
oak chest, and he disliked exceedingly to unlock it when 


that it pained his heart to say “farewell’’ to an old ac- 





‘Why not, indeed! the vile pedagogue. I’d as lief 
marry”. ‘Diederick?” ‘*Yes—and rather.” 

**Vell—I’se no ways particular. It would pe so nice”’- 
‘But I am better satisfied to continue as I am. The 
get married!” ; 

_ *<Vy not!—and since you mentions our friend Dieder- 
ick, I’se no mind'to say no.” 

“But J have.” 

“You! Did’nt you say you 
tam Yankee?” 

Yes. But I’d sooner be ‘mistress of Rock- J. 
Farm, than the wife of either of them.” ee 

“‘Diederick’s a good farmer” 

“And Nicholas is a good teacher;” 
perceiving the old.man to be waxing w 
earnest. ; ; 

‘Put you don’t want to pe taught.” 

‘*Neither do I want to be tilled 

“Blitzen! pe sthill!” exclaimed Johannes, biting the 
stem of his pipe with rage. He rested his head back 
against the wall, fixed his grey eyes intently upon his 
provoking m0 pe who continued her spinning, and 
puffed out whiff after whiff of the fragrant smoke, which 
rose and curled‘above his‘head in vapory deliciousness. 
His pipe was soon empty, and his anger seemed to have 
been carried away in the fumes: “A very harmless way, 
permit me to say, for fathers to vent the anger they feel 
towards refractory daughters of eighteen. 

_ “Put, Pauley, it would pe sonice—and Diederick—he’s 
industrioys—and””—_—_ Hoge. 

“And he’s thirty-five,” interrupted the daughter, assu- 
ming @ look of seriousness and determination. 

‘*And he brought a good”’ 

“A good crop of grey hairs,” edged in the persevering 
damsel. 

“A good character!” shouted the old man with vehe- 
mence, striking his cane furiously upon the floor, Mary 
dropped the roll of wool she had in her hand, and really 
trembled, for she had never before seen her father so an- 
gry. And here we must remark, that the old gentleman 
very seldom flew ~ a — He had, as we have said 

ore, an opinion that he was very cunning; i 
body provoked him, instead of oh ph Sy 





*d sooner marry him nor te 





responded. Mary, 
arm and more in 








quaintance. He for the same reason disliked the in- 
novating spirit of his daughter; fora guinea was a much 
ater favorite with him, than a shop-keepers’s receipt 
for four dollars sixty-six cents. Johannes’ farm was at 
this time worked by a huge Dutchman, whose veneration 
for old customs was second only to his own. Diederick 
was a recent emigrant from ‘“‘Faderland.” To him did 
Johannes determine to marry his daughter, as the likeli- 
est means of putting a stop to her manifold innovations.— 
He had recently seen her two or three times in close chat 
with the Schoolmaster, and thought it unsafe to delay.— 
Mary had received an inkling of her father’s intentions, 
and resolved to treat the matter with jocularity, when- 
ever he should mention: the subject to her. One evening 
soon after, the old man, apparently in an extra-good hu- 
mor, waddied into the room where Mary was spinning. 

“Vell, Pauley,” said he, “I’se peen tinking’— 

“Something not uncommon with-you, father,” {inter- 
rupted Mary, who, as we should have said before, was 
smooth-tongued and fair-spoken. 

“Pe sthill, gall! I’se peen tinking apout”— 

“The two acres of cabbages;” again interrupted the 
provoking girl. 

‘Dunder! no! I’se peen tinking how nice it would pe 
if you was married, and. snugly settled down.” 

‘*Married?” 

“Yaw.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! father, you joke. Get married indeed. 
as lief get into my coffin, and be buried!” 

‘‘Buried!” . 

“Yes! where’s the difference? In the one case I’d be 
buried alive; in the other I’d be alive buried—yes, bu- 
ried in effect, though alive. No—no—you can’t be in 
earnest.” 

“Put I ish, though.” 

‘Who would you have me marry then! Surely not 
that Yankee Schoolmaster, Nicholas Cunningham, whom 
you hate as you doa ’coon!” 


I’d 








after having spent an evening in her company; and many 





““No!—vy not!” asked Johannes, his eyes brightening 
with hope. 


i and stormi ’ 
the fashion of his counbeynede, "by ng rming as is 


e immediately set his 
wits to work to seek revenge by some mischievous tric!:; 
and if successful, he would chuckle over it for months, 
and relate it over a mug of mulled cider every time a 
brother German made a visit to his hospitable farm—for 


hospitable he was to every living creature ‘th 
celebrated for its ciahing” “ es 
Johannes.soon saw that he was not likely to gain his 
point, or to come to any understanding that would suit 
him, by using fair words. ‘Tis all comes of te larning 
of te tam — Schoplanaster,? said he; and he be- 
came so enraged, that his hter thought it good policy 
to show @ less bold front. She could Ho 5 nis oo 
vailed upon to consent to become the wife of Diederick; 
and all the old man gained was a promise that she would 
treat the lover with respect, and talk the matter over 
with him in the course. of two or three days, This was 
Thursday, and the interview between ‘Mary-and Dieder- 
ick was fixed for the following Sunday. In the mean 
time she paca: to see Mr. Cunningham, the school- 
master, and related to him What. had passed betw 
father and herself. x ' - - 
This may be as good an opportunity as we shall have 
of giving this worthy gentleman a better introduction to 
our readers. Mr. Cunningham wasa native of New-Eng- 
land; and, like many of the intelligent emigrants ¢rom 
that quarter of the Union on their arrival in the West, he 
had engaged to teach a school until a chance should pre- 
sent of investing his small capital in some lucrative busi- 
ness. He was not more than twenty-four or five years of 
age at the time Mary entered the school. ‘Though not 
handsome, she was comely, and well-dispositioned; and 
he was greatly pleased with her vivacity and quickness 
of perception, He soon formed the plan of doleing out 
to her a grain of love with every one of learning; and 
with each particular he made about equal progress. But 
he could never make himself a welcome guest at Rock- 
Hollow-Farm. The patriarchal Johannes had heard too 
much of the cunning of the Yankees, to run so great a 
risk of having a rival about his premises, Besides; he 
had a suspicion of the lurking love between the school- 
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master and his daughter; and he could not bear the idea 
of such wholesale innovations on the established customs 
of his family, as her marriage with a Yankee would be. 
Moreover, as she was his only child, Rock-Hollow-Farm 
must go with her: and the thought of his estates passing 
into the hands of one who he feared was more cunning 
than himself, and that one a “‘tam Yankee,” was more | 
than he could endure. It was at this juncture, that he) 
formed the design of bestowing his daughter upon Diede- 
rick, by which ‘means his possessions would descend to a 
race uncorrupted by Yankee blood. 

Mr. Cunningham gave counsel; for Johannes Puter- | 
baugh had evinced so much determination towards the 
close of his conference with his daughter, that Mary felt 
a degree of fear; and her usual ingenuity and tact at con- 
trivance seemed to have deserted her entirely. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, being a man of principle, at first hesitated what 
course to pursue; but as Mary expressed a determination 
not to conform to the wishes of her father in this particu- 
lar, and as the expression of this determination was any 
thing but unpleasant to him, he laid aside whatever scru- 
ples he had previously had in regard to the justness of 
countenancing her in her disobedience. It was accord- 
ingly arranged before they parted, that Mary should re- 
ceive Diederick with courtesy,and give him every reason to 
expect a favorable issue. How she managed will be seen 
below. 

Sunday came, and with it came Mynheer Diederick 
Heilerberger; and with Mynheer Diederick came a huge 
pipe, and his best suit of summer Sunday clothes. It was 
four in the afternoon before Diederick had been able to 
wind up his courage sufficiently to face the provoking vixen 
of Rock-Hollow. Heifmtered the parlor just as Mary 
was arranging the chin@-ware (one of the effects of her in- 
novating spirit) upon the tea-table. And here we think 
his fates were to blame for using him so roughly: for 
there ie not another situation in life in which woman ap- 
pears so completely irresistible, to a man: of sense, as 
when, clad in her gown of gingham, with a neat apron in 
front, she is attending to the lighter portions of her do- 
mestic duties. Diederick sat a full half hour, gazing 
upon the bewitching object before him, more beautiful 
now in his estimation than ever before, and uttered not 
over & dozen words. Tea was ready; and Johannes, 
Diederick, a couple of young ladies from the village, and 
Miss Mary, sat down, ate a warm roll each, drank a few 
cups of most excellent tea, gossiped and joked a little, 
rose up, and, with the exception of the old patriarch, left 
the apartment .for an evening stroll. And here for the 
present we leave them, while we introduce to the acquaint- 
ance of our readers, CuymEeR CLymers, Esq., formerly of 
Bristol, England. 

Esquire Clymers was a little, ill-bred Englishman, with 
juct learning enough to make him pedantic, and just law 
and eloquence enough to make a judge yawn and puta 
jury to sleep. He had been a citizen of the United States 
for two or three years, and had emigrated to the West 
an! settled in the village in whose vicinity was Rock- 
Hollow-Farm, about a twelve-month before our friend Mr. 
Cunningham came te the place; and until the arrival of 
this gentleman he had held the important but too often 
badly filled situation of Village Schoolmaster. The su- 
perior merits of Mr. Cunningham were soon perceived, 
and the Examiners invited Esquire Clymers to resign. 
Being perfectly aware that an invitation from such a 
source, if not speedily complied with, would be followed 
by a command, he addressed a note to them in the course 
of afew days thereafter, informing them of his intention 
to retire at the expiration of the quarter then commenced. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Cunningham; and having pre- 
viously read Blackstone, opened Kent, looked at Coke 
upon Littleton, efc., efc., he applied and was admitted to 
the bar; and here, at the period to which we have arrived 
in our narrative, he was figuring, the veriest pettifogger 
within the circuit; and the only enemy, unless Johannes 
and Diederick might be considered as such, which Mr. 
Cunningham ‘had in the county. 

An hour had passed since the two young ladies and 
Diederick and Mary had parted at the skirt of the village; 
and the two latter had returned and were sitting in the 
parlor—Diederick thinking of the best manner in which 
to broach the subject of their interview, and Mary look- 
ing out upon the moon ard stars, and dreaming of her lov- 
er and an elopement. She was roused from the reverie 
into hich she had fallen, by a loud noise and a volley of 
curses; and hastily looking round she beheld Diederick 
sprawling upon the floor in a very unenviable humor.— 

Determined to make a bold push, he had risen from his 
chair at the opposite sideof the room, with the intention 
of besieging the damsel in good earnest. But unfortu- 
nately the toe of one of his brogans caught under the ed 
of a strip of the lapped-over domestic carpet, and brought 
his nose in rather severe contact with the floor. A gush of 
blood from either side of the abused prcboscis was the ef- 
fect of the concussion. 
«O, shat a fall was there, my countrymen!” 


«And blood at such a time, in such a place!” 
«Sure ne’er was lover in such plight before!” 





language in which he wooed, and, as he thought, nearl 


journey to Kroutvalleyford. 


a laugh, for which che amply apologised, and was forgiv- 
en by the admiring swain. A few moments are spent in 
another room, and the crimson current ceases to flow. 
But what means yon figure, moving in the moonlight! 
Now it has stopped by a fence, some six rods from the 
house. Enough!—A hand is waved from the window at 
which the Heiress of Rock-Hollow is seated, and’ it glides 
stealthily away. 

Nothing daunted by his sad mishap, Diederick returned 
to the charge: but as it is not necessary to our purpose,— 
which is to give only a general history of affairs at Rock- 
Hollow about this trme,—we shall not report the honeyed 


won. He did not leave the apparently relehting girl till 
alate hour; and when he retired to his chamber, he could 
not sleep from excess of joy. ‘*How happy I shall be,” 
thought he, ‘‘when Rock-Hollow-Farm is mine, and I am 
master of this house.—And then, .only to think of it! 
what a inistress it will have! Who'd have thought, when 
I was jilted and refused by that minx Sally Heshlap, and 
embarked in the steerage of the ‘‘Seamaid,” and landed 
at New-York with a good stomach and nothing to put in- 
to it, that I would so soon become the master of thousands, 
and the husband of a wife to Sal was no more to 
compare than kaletops to c It’s an evil thought 
I know, but so soon as theo pout of the way, and 
he can’t live long, I'll "re ocean, and make a 
be a fine revenge to 
let those huzzies, Polly Nisewhanger, Judy Schmidt, and 
Sally Heshlap,—pray God they are doomed to be old 
maids!—see the good fortune of Diederick Heilerberger, 













whom they somisused. But I'll be revenged—I’ll be re- 
venged!” While his thoughts were thus wanderinj 
Deiderick had unconsciously risen from.his bed, and w 
strutting about his chamber, as triumphantly as though 
the bird were really his, and not yet inthe bush, and as j 
all the astonished and wondering inhabitants of Krout- 
valleyford were gazing on him with admiration. ll at 
once he was recalled from the scene of his disgrace, and 
the pleasant prospect of revenge; for on looking out of the 
window of his chamber, he saw the object which next to 
Rock-Hollow-Farm possessed his affections, skipping 
lightly over the grass plat in front of the window from 
which she had been looking so attentively all the evening. 
And presently he saw her reach up and seize a white pack- 
et which stuck in a crack on the top of a fence-post, and 
which she immediately thrust into her bosom, and return- 
ed to the house. This completely dissipated the blissful 
visions of our recently enraptured Swain. There was 
some mystery, to him strange and fearful. His feelings 
were now very different from what they had been a few 
minutes. before; and he found it more impossible to sleep 
than ever. He however soon lay down again; and what 
with turning over, rising partly up and looking out of the 
window in the direction of the post from which the packet 
had been taken, lying down again, and wondering what 
the affair meant, the night wore away. 

Early in the morning, Mynheer Diederick Heilerber- 
ger paid his respects to the patriarch of Rock-Hollaw. 
Johannes had however risen earlier than Diederick, and 
had already taken his customary waddling morning per- 
ambulation to the cow-yard, the stables, and the cabbage- 
patch; and the Kroutvalleyford emigrant found him ina 
most unpromising humor. 

‘Dunder and blitzen!” exclaimed Johannes, biting his 
pipe-stem, till it was as firmly clenched as though it had 
been between the jaws of a smith’s vice. ‘‘Mein Got! 
you splutterkin! vat for you leaf down te pars of te cap- 
page field! One—two—tree hog in tis morn.ng—and 
more cappage spoilt nor vat your tam neck vort: [’J— 
I'litock your vages! I'll" — 

But here the enraged old man was interrupted by the’ 
unfortunate Diederick, who began to think himself furth- 
er from being master of Rock-Hollow than was his incli- 
nation. This worthy protested his innocence, and de- 
clared that the bars must have been ‘‘rooted down’”’ by the 
hogs of some of their neighbors, which were very mis- 
chievous and annoying. During Diederick’s explanation, 
the smoke was issuing from the mouth of Johannes—puff! 
pul! puft—like steam from an escape-pipe. The sag- 
gestion that the mischief had been perpetrated by the 
neighbors’ hegs, pleased him well, for he was fond of 
thinking that his own swine were too well “bred and 
brought up”’ to be guilty ofa like misdemeanor. 

‘Te neighpors hogs!” said Johonnes, his countenance 
relaxing from its rigidity ; *\yaw—yaw—te tam half-starvt 
hogs vat pelong to Chon Chones, vere te Yankee School- 
master poards! Yaw—no wonder tey so little manners!” 

The allusion to the Yankee Schoolmaster caused a 
chill to shoot over Diederick, which was observed by Jo- 
hannes. The old gentleman entirely forgot his recent an- 
ger, and said he hoped Mary had consented to the propos- 
ed marriage. Diederick related all that had happened 
during the evening, except the bloody rencounter between 
his nose and the floor, and the patriarch’s eyes brightened. 
He next told what he had afterwards seen trom his cham- 
ber window, and the tobacco fumes began to ascend and 








In spite of her efforts to the contrary, Mary burst into 












frightful earnest. The old man immediately so 

ry, who was superintending the domestic auire of the 
house, with as cheerful a countenance as though she had 
nothing more than ordinary upon her mind. Without a 
previous word, he demanded of her, ina very authorita- 
tive tone, ‘‘te pit of paper” she had found sticking on the 
fence-post. The demand was so sudden, determined and 
unexpected, that she was exceedingly embarrassed and 
but ill played her part at this trying moment. She ‘how- 
ever at first stoutly denied having found any such paper 
and feigned great surprise at the accusation. But Johan, 
nes was not to be balked by a “foolish minx,”’ as he cal- 


y |\led her; and seeing his determination, and fearing his an- 


ger, she drew the unlucky scroll from her boso 

his presence. The old man’s rage was phn one dy he 
ever been before greater even than it was in the morn- 
ing, when he, saw barrel after barrel of nutricious sour- 
crout destroyed in its incipiency, even in the luxuriant 
and luxurious head; and as neither himself nor Diederick 
could read the note, the latter was immediately posted off 
to — os a for "Squire Clymers. 

“Good morning, Mr. Puterbaugh,” said th 
of the bar, on his arrival at hittin a 
you’re very well, and”— , 

**Yaw—vell—read tat,” said Johannes, 
the note. 

“Miss M. Puterbaugh,” said the pettifogger, glancing 
at the superscription. ‘From that rascal Cunclaghant 
or I know nothing of the peculiarities of chirography. 
Some Yankee rascality, without doubt. But let.us at the 
pith and marrow of the matter, as my favorite Will Shaks- 
are would say. Ho!—{reading,)—‘My dear Mary: I 
recate disobedience of parental commands ;’ (the hypo- 
tical knave!) ‘but as your father’s consent. to owr union 

not possibly be obtained, be in the immediate vicinity 
of the stone-hedge raspberry-patch on Tuesday night, about 
12 o’clock. I will come with a couple of horses—’Squire 
Gray’s is but a few miles off—and on Wednesday Mr. and 
on pena ne be in the village, and receive the 
calls of such as wish to see a ha x velve o’- 
clock—be gunctual. N. (.’.” eo ee 

During the reading of the latter part of this epistle, 
Diederick swore lustily, bringing into requisition his 
‘knowledge of both Dutch and English profanity. But Jo~ 
hannes, who thought he had displayed sagacity and cun- 
ning in getting the note into his possession, was pleased 
that he had it in his power-to frustrate the plan of the “tam 
Yankee,” and laughed heartily. Mr. Clymers passed the 
thumb and fore-finger of his left hand two or three times 
over his chin, pulled his meayer whiskers, one of which as 
could easily be perceived had just six hairs !ess than the 
other, scratched the back part of his head, looked very 
knowing, and muttered something which was not under- 
“— by his companions. 

“Vat, Squire!” said Johannes, chuckling as he thou 
of a fine trick which he could play upon the pacha on 
ter. 

‘Serious business,” answered Mr. Clymers, looking 
more wise and important than ever. ‘Serious business 
indeed. An elopement—no—nothing short of an abduc- 
tion. Not quite eighteen yet—severe penalty—not 
christian-like to push things to extremities—but the law 
must have itscourse. Very great outrage is meditated a- 
— you, as the father of Miss Mary—very great outrage. 

would not wish to impoverish Mr. Cunningham, but the 
law must be enforced.” 

‘“Im—im—vat!” asked Johannes, not exactly under- 
standing this part of the lawyer’s soliloquy. s 

‘‘Impoverish, Mr. Puterbaugh,” answered the lawyer. 
‘“*] would not wish to make him poor; but”—— 

“Make him poor! no—no—TI’ll fix him,” said Johannes, 
as he walked across the room and unlecked his huge oak 
chest. From one end of this he took a small bag, well fill- 
ed with the real alchemy of life; and returning, he took 
from it a piece of silver very like a dollar, which he tender- 
ed to the man of law. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Puterbaugh,” (casting an 
oblique look at the well filled bag,) “don’t trouble yourself 
at all: leave this matter to me, and I'll attend to it ina 
proper manner,” said Mr. Clymers—‘and I'll pocket a 
good fee from the contents of that chest,” thought the law- 
yer. 

But Johannes, like all thrifty and good farmers, had an 
utter abhorrence of writs, lawyers, and acourthouse. Be- 
sides, he was somewhat self-willed, and chose to do what 
he considered his own business in hisown way. He there- 
fore gave Mr. Clymers to understand, that he would suf- 
fer no legal proceedings against the Schoolmaster ; aad af- 
ter muttering something about walking two miles to Rock- 
Hollow, and two miles back, decyphering the note. which 
had let them into the secret of the “contemplated and 
intended elopement or abduction,” and naming a fee of 
five dollars, — the honest Duchman eventually paid 
him, in consideration that the whole affair should be kept 
an entire secret,) Clymer Clymers, Esq., late of Bristol, 
England, bade good morning to Mr. Paterbaugh and Diede- 
rick, and wended his way back to the village. But he 
was sorely chagrined at the less of so fine an opportunity 





handing him 








curi above Johannes’ head—a sure indication that a storm | 
was gathering. And gather it did speedily, and burst in 


of giving trouble to “the Yankee pedagogue.” 
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The truth was, Johannes had performed no marvellous- 
ly cunning trick for a long time; and those which he had 
been in the habit of relating over his mulled-cider, had 
been repeated so often, that they no longer caused a laugh; 
and moreover, he had sprinkled them so plentifully with 
interpolations, and had made so many additions to them, 
that he feared his character for strict veracity would suf- 
fer, unless he threw them aside. He therefore saw the 
necessity of burnishing up his cunning, and brightening 
his wits, preparatory to an effort for some wonderful a- 
chievement. While Mr. Clymers was reading the note 
which had passed between the lovers, a thought suddenly 
flashed upon the patriarch’s brain, which pleased him so 
well, that he fancied himself already surrounded by laugh- 
ing and applauding dozens. This thought, as he unfold- 
ed it to Diederick, was as follows: Mary was to be kept 
at home, and watched during that and the next day, to 
prevent any communication between her and the School- 
master. On the night which was named for the elope- 
ment, she was to be confined in her room, and Johannes 
and Diederick were to go, about half an hour before the 
appointed time, and station themselves in the Vicinity of 
the raspberry-patch. As the Schoolmaster would ride up, 
he would have to pass a large clump of young peach trees, 
which grew along the stone-hedge. In the edge of these 
they were to secret themselves; and Diederick, with wag- 
gon-whip in hand, was to spring out suddenly as the un- 
suspecting lover should pass, seize the horses by their bri- 
dles, drag the rider from his saddle, and inflict such chas- 
tisement as the offence in their opinion deserved, and as 
would, from very shame, drive the Schoolmaster from the 








young wife was in her saddle, and in another her husband, |/' Here we might stop; but, as veritablé chroniclers, it 


to whom she had been united but a few hours, was at her 
side. Then bowing to Squire Gray and his wife, and 
touching their horses gently with the lash, Nicholas Cun- 
ningham and his loved Mary rode towards the village, 
just as the rising sun was tinging the landscape with a 
beautiful coloring—like the hue of their own thoughts— 
soft, sunny, and unclouded. 


On his return to the village, the unfortunate lawyer re- 
lated the discovery and contents of the packet to his heart’s 
adored, with strict injunctions tosecrecy. Withthe same 
injunctions she related them to her dearest bosom friend, 
who, enjoining like secrecy, related them to her ma. It 
so happened, that her ma was the wife of one of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s most particular friends; and, as al] good wives 
are in the habit of telling every thing they know or think 
to their husbands, she laid the matter before hers, who felt 
it his duty to acquaint Mr. C. with the facts, which he did 
the’ next morning. And,—a thing’ almost beyond be- 
lief,—the secret actually made no further progress, till it 
was of no consequence fo anybody. A little angry that 
his billet had fallen into.such evil hands, and determined 
now at all hazards te become the husband of the Heiress 
of Rock-Hollow, the gg ew Englander changed alto- 
gether his plan, as nin the epistle. No sooner 
had night set in, than he wended his way to the vicinity 


.of the old patriarch’s mansion, to reconnoiter. ‘During the 


evening he frequently saw the huge form of Diederick pass 
one of the parlor windows; but he saw nothing of her 





village. As a reward for this, Diederick was to rece 
the hand of Miss Mary the following Sunday. This 
tagem wasa balm to his bruised spirits—for, like Joh 
he had the utmost confidence in its success.—And well 
might, for there appears but little room for doubt. As 
they had planned, so proceeded this ingenius couple—the 
one proud of his artifice, and well pleased that he had res- 
cued his daughter from the hands of a Yankee—the other 
thinking a little of Mary Puterbaugh, and a great deal of; 
Rock-Hollow-Farm and former times at Kroutvalleyford. 
fhe day waned—and Mary was watched; the next day 
came—and she was watched still; and then came the 
night—the night that was big with importance to the ac- 
tors in this veritable history. 


“And sucha night! O storm, 
And cloud, and darkness!” 


It wis eleven o’clock, and Johannes and Diederick were 
together, the latter all impatience for the onset. It was 
halt'past eleven, and Johannes and Diederick were snugly 
ensconced in the edge of the peach tree nursery. It was} 
twelve, and cloud and darkness veiled the face of the sky, 
and Johannes and Diederick were growing impatient. It 
was ten minutes past twelve, and Johannes and Diederick 
cursed the “‘Yankee splutterkin,” in whispers, for they 
dared not speak. It was fifteen minutes past twelve, and 
Johannes and Diederick heard the sound of approaching 
horses. Now nerve thy heart and arm, ‘brave knight,’ 
for thou battlest for ‘ladye faire.’ A minute passed, and 
Diederick’s heart beat against his ribs, as though it would 
break from its bony enclosure. Another minute passed, 
and he heard aslight cough. Another,-and the slow-mov- 
ing trio was just at hand; and now, making a desperate 
effort to pluck up his flagging courage, Diederick clench- 
ed the whip with an herculean grasp, and put himself in a 
posture to spring. Une moment more, and he‘had jerked 
the nocturnal equestrian from his saddle, seized him by his 
cravat, and was belaboring him with but little mercy. 
‘Murderer! wretch! O! O! stop! scoundrel! murderer! 
mercy! O! O! O!” shouted and roared the unfortunate 
man. ‘Giff it to him!” shouted Johannes, who had craw}- 
ed from his hiding place, and was standing close by on the 
stone-hedge, a listener, but not a spectator, for it was 
pitch-dark.—*Giff it to him! tam yankee! teach him how 
to runaway mit an honest man’s daughter! Mishter and 
Mishes Cunningham, indeed! Giff it to him!” and Diede- 
rick continued to apply the lash, with unsparing vigor. 
What with the sounds of the whip, the rustling of the tree- 
tops, the roaring of.a neighboring water-fall, and the still 
louder roaring of the patriarchal Johannes, the poor man’s 
remonstrances were scarcely heard; and in a-few mo- 
ments he fell to the earth, completely exhausted, and 
senseless. The storm had been gathering fast, and just 
as the valorous Diederick, fearing he had gone too far, 
bent down to ascertain if his victim breathed, a vivid and 
continued stream of lightning burst upon the utter dark- 
ness—and by the intense glare was plainly revealed to 
Johannes and the melining Diederick, the pale but well- 
known and instantly recognized countenance of- 
Clymer Clymers, Esq., late of Bristol England. 





“Farewell, my dear! and may happiness be your lot!” 
said an elderly lady, in a tremulous voice, to a young bride, 
as she pressed her hand, and imprinted a kiss on her fresh 
cheek. ‘“°Tis a slippery path you have to tread; but let 
Religion be your guiding star, and choose Integrity for 
your walking-stick, and you will not often fall by the 





|| whose existencewas now a part of his own. 








The hours 
ore slowly and heavily away. At length he saw the 
rpulent form of Johannes pass the window; and present- 
, the patriarch leaning on the arm of Diederick, the two 
passed within a few yards of where he was concealed. 
What he heard as they went along, awakened suspicions 
that they intended to entrap him. The night being very 
dark, and determined to come at something of a knowledge 
Lof their intentions, he followed them at a distance, till he 
heard their voices no more, and believed them to have se- 
creted themselves in the clump of young peach-trees.— 
While following them, though he heard indistinctly what 
they were saying, he gathered enough to confirm his awa- 
kened suspicions. He therefore hastened back to the 
house, where he had no doubt the object of his love was 
under lock. The second or third ‘‘ahem!” was answered 
from a window in the second story ; and the persevering 
lover soon heard his name spoken in a low but well-known 
voice. He answered, and was told that a ladder gerieral- 
ly stood on the opposite side of the house. He groped a- 
bout in the dark, till this was found. In a moment it was 
rested against the wall immediately under the window 
whence.the voice issued, and in another the lovers were 
hastening hand in hand from the premises. ‘A few min- 
utes brought them to whiere the gallant Schoolmaster had 
hitched a couple of horses, and about half an hour found 
them at the residence of "Squire Grey. Here they were 
not unexpected; and, producing a license, in another half 
hour they were pronaunced man and wife: probably about 
the time that the poor lawyer was. receiving such a 
oe castigation at the hands of the chivalrous Diede- 
TICK. 

Esquire Clymers, on his return to the village from Rock- 
Hollow, could not banish from his mind the recollection 
of the old oak chest and the well-filled bag; nor could he 
recover from the chagrin he felt at having been deprived of 
what he considered (through ignorance of the law, or lack 
of common sense, probably, for we find him making no 
distinction between intention and act,) so excellent an op- 
portunity of avenging himself on the Schoolmaster, and 
reaping a good fee. And cherishing a deep hatred of Mr. 
Cunningham, and having a fervent love of money, he re- 
solved to attempt some desperate enterprise, by which he 
might still do an injury to the one, and, by rendering a 
service to Johannes and Diederick, create a claim to the 
other, on.the score of gratitude. Various ways of effect- 
ing these objects, suggested themselves to his mind; but 
none of them bore so heavily upon the young yankee, as he 
wished, Atlength, about ten o’clock on the evening of 
the following day, recollecting the scroll which he had 
been called to read, and the plan of elopement, it struck 
him that he might reach the stone-hedge before the lover, 
and, favored by the darkness of the night, bear off the de- 
voted bride in triumph to the house of her father, and the 
arms of Diederick. So pleased was he with this scheme, 
and confident of its success, that he despatched a messen- 
ger to Rock-Hollow, to make it known to Johannes and 
Diederick, and to request that they would let things take 
their natural course, and leave to him the task of defeat- 
ing the project of the yankee pedagogue.” . Unfortunately 
for the ingenious lawyer, however, the messenger did not 
arrive at his place of destination, until Johannes and Died- 
erick had started upon ‘heir expedition; and, as though 
the fates had really determined to punish him for his in- 
terference in a matter which did not in the least concern 
him, before the messenger returned he had sallied out in 
quest of a span of horses. These he procured, but not so 
early as he wished. How he succeeded in his enterprise, 





way.” She released her grasp, and in a moment. the 


is already known. 








behooves us to go a little further.—Lawyer Clymers was 
carried from the scene of his punishment, to the house of 
the kind-hearted Johannes. Diederick was dispatched to 
the village for a physician. The lawyer was pronounced 
to be ina dangerous situation, and Diederick turned pale. 
—Morning came, and there was still no change for the 
better. It was eight o’clock when the physician made his 
second visit. He brought word that Mr. and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham had arrived in the village half an hour before, 
and taken rooms atthe Swan Inn. This intelligence was 
not unexpected, for they had early in the morning found 
the cage open and the bird flown. The —_—- felt the 
pulse of the patient, and looked gloomy. — iederick could 
stand no more. Rock-Hollow and its mistress were irre- 
trievably beyond his reach, and a-prosecution for murder 
or manslaughter was staring him in the face. He slipped 
from the room, but where he slipped to, is not known to 
this day. y 

After a severe and tedious confinement, lawyer Clymers 
recovered ; but, in consideration of the good attendance he 
had received at the hands and in the house of Johannes, 
and upon the latter promising to pay the docter’s bill, and 
to give him a little business, he concluded to overlook the 
part the worthy patriarch had acted on the fatal night.— 
He was, moreover, highly delighted with the business pro- 
mised him by Johannes; in a measure because of the ill it 
boded Mr. Cunningham, but in a greater measure because 
of the fee he should, after all his diffietilties, draw from the 
old oak chest. A part of this business was, to draw up the 

will of Johannes, in which Rock-H@jow-Farm, all that 
pertained thefeunto, &c. &c. &c., were to be left to a dis- 
tant relation of the patriarch. e will was according! 
written, and thus the disobedi iress was ‘cut of wit 
a shilling.’ —But so painful an mortifying was the.recol- 
lection of the infliction he had received from the abscond- 
ed Diederick, and so poor were his prospects at the bar, 
that a pleasant day about three months after his unfortu- 
nate nocturnal expedition, witnessed the departure from 
the village of Clymer Clymers, Esq., late of Bristol, Eng- 
land. ’ 

It was now mid-winter. Johannes found his days tedi- 
ous and his evenings long and wearisome. Still he refus- 
ed to receive his daughter and her husband. He could 
not forget that the former had married a “tam yankee,’ 
nor that the latter had defeated what he thought the most 
cunning trick of his life. He’never made another effort to 
bolster up his reputation; and there was a sad contrast be- 
tween his cider-drinkings now and those a few months be- 
fore. He was aged—and the weaknesses of the old were 
crowding upon him. A severe cold had confined him to 
his room for several days; this was succeeded by a violent 
fever; then came delirium, and next came his discarded 
daughter. A few months had made a great change in Ma- 
ry. Sorrow, not for what she had done, but that she had 
lost the affection of her parent, bore heavily upon her. In- 
stead of the wild and glecsome girl, she was the sober, 
thoughtful, and attentive woman. She had resumed her 
studies, and education also was exerting its influence on 
her mind and mannefs. The parting blessing of the kind 
consort of ’Squire Grey, was likewise well remembered ; 
and a feeling of religion was gradually stealing upon her 
heart. 

Thus was Mrs. Cunningham, at the time of her father’s 
illness. For a week his state of insensibility continued, 
and her attentions were all that a dutiful child’s could be, 
and her vigils intense. At length the fever was’ broken ; 
consciousness returned to the old man; and the first object 
his eyes rested upon in perfect sensibility, was his daugh- 
ter, bending over him, tearless it is true, but wan and sor- 
rowful. She stooped down and kissed his forehead, and 
reached him her hand; but he took it not; and fearing her 
presence troubled him, she left the room, in very wretched- 
ness of heart. A few hours afterwards, he heard from the 
attending physician, how affectionately she had watched 
over him during his long delirium—how intensely she had 
suffered in body and in mind—and how devotedly she 
seemed to love him. The old man’s heart was teuched ; 
he knew his end was fast approaching, for already he felt 
the cold hand of Death upon him; he asked for the vest he 
had worn when taken ill; when given him, he took from 
the pocket the key of the old oak chest, and handed it to 
the doctor, desiring him to walock the chest, and bring 
him a sealed packet which he wouhl see on lifting the lid. 
He then asked to be raised up a little; and with his own 
hands he threw the packet into the firee He remarked 
that it was his will, but that now all his property was his 
daughter’s. He then requested that she might be asked 
in; and motioning her to bend down, he pressed his lips to 
hers, and whispered his forgiveness ; then taking her hand, 
he held it a few moments, gazing steadily im her face ; and 
she, first ofall present, knew that her perent was no more of 
this world—for his gaze was unlike that of the- living, 
and his hand had grown cold in hers. 

Rock-Hollow-Farm passed into the hands of the worthy 
New-Englander, and is now the home: of one of the thrift- 
iest and most urbane country gentlemen in Ohio. Mr. 

Cunningham soon identified himself with the ¢itizens of 
the State, and for two or three years represempiht 
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County in the*State Legislature. But finding political 
warfare not at all congenial with his feelings, he abandon- 
ed the field, and now devotes his time zealously to the 
cultivation ef the rich grounds of Rock-Hollow, and 
to the education of several intelligent sons and daugh- 
ters.* , W. D. G. 
—_—_—o— 


EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD CAMPAIGNER. 
NUMBER ONE. 
THE BATTLE OF MISSISSINIWAY. 


Friend G.—Recollecting the interest you appeared to 
take, a few months sinee, in my narrationsof certain ex- 
peditions —— the Indians in the West, and rencoun- 
tera withthem and their British allies, I now, in accord- 
ance with your request at the time, furnish you with an 
account, as brief as possible, of the Battle of Mississini- 
way, which took place in the latter part of December 
1812. Though I cannot promise you a regular series of 
papers of this sort, yet you may call this No. 1,—for I 
shall communicate with you occasionally, as business 
may permit. And I hope these Recollections” may 
prove of some interest to your readers, many of whom, it 
is probable, know far less of the battles fought upon the 
the very ground on which they reside and enjoy the bles- 


sings of peace, tham of those of other countries and 
other times. 


_ In the fall of 1 wile General Harrison was mak- 
ing vigorous preparations for invading Canada, and when 
his head quarters we iqua, Ohio, a kody of his troops 
amounting to between nd six hundred, was despatch- 
éd to the Mississiniway, to destroy the villages at a point 
on that river where the hostile Indians were rapidly con- 
gregating. This expedition was commanded by lieuten- 
antColonel Campbell, of the 19th United States regi- 
ment, and consisted of a regiment of Kentucky Militia 
Dragoons, under Colonel Simrall, a squadron of Unite 

States’ Dragoons, under Major James V. Ball, Elliott’s 


_ 


d soldier will tollow the example of his government—and 





company of the 19th regiment Infantry, ‘a company of 
volunteer riflemen, commanded by Captain Alexander 
from Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, and Captain 
James Buller’s company of Pittsburgh Light Infantry. 

A favorite species of warfare with our brave comman- 
der,—and one which promises gregter success than any 
other in Indian warfure,—was rapid expeditions by moun- 
ted men, for the surprise of. particular villages, “On the 
present occasion, the whole force was tolerably well 
mounted, and marched from Dayton about the middle of 
December. Each man carried ten days’ provision, and 
as much forage as he conveniently could. The ground 
wes covered with snow, and the weather was extremely 
col’. On the evening of the third day, the expedition ar- 
rived within a few hours’ march of the nearest Indian vil- 
lage. Colonel Campbell counselled with his officers, and 
determined to proceed immediately against this village 
and take it by surprise. In this movement however, he 
was not wholly successful; the Indians being made sensi- 
ble of the approach of an enemy by the shouts. of three 
or four imprudent soldiers as they entered the town. 
Many of the Indians plunged into the river, and thus es- 
caped. Only eight or ten warriors were killed; forty 
prisoners were taken, consisting of men, women and 


met with a reception which not a little disconcerted them.||clination to risibility.would not be the less irrepressible. 
Their fire was now more scattering, but still annoyed the || Suppose we regard him in the actual perpetration of an 
line greatly. About day-light, several charges were||‘entree” into a dining room. It made in old times, a ca- 
made from the line, which completely routed the enemy,|| pital point in the description of the entrance of an awk- 
and determined the contest. The Indians, as usual, bore|| ward man into company, that his greatest embarrassment 
off as many of their dead and wounded as they could.|| arose from the incumbrance of his hat. For my part, I 
They left only fifteen dead on the ground. Our troops,||have always thought that the introduction of the hat with 
though some of them were raw soldiers, behaved wel] du-||the debutant, would be a most charitable regulation in the 
ring the whole action. Amongst the wounded were Cap- beau-monde. In almost every instance it may be observed 
tain Trotter, and Lieutenants Hedges, Basey, and Hick-/| that there is an evident confusion in the person’s use of his 
man; and amongst the killed was Lieutenant Waltz.—|/hands, as if he was entirely at a loss how to employ them 
The entire number found dead at the close of the action,||or where to stow them. Consequently they almost inva- 
was eight; the wounded amounted to fifty, some of them/||riably seek his pockets, whence streams forth his handker- 





severely, several of whom died afterwards. 
Colonel Campbell having learned that Tecumseh, with 


wounded could be constructed, the detachment commen- 











when they arrived at their quarters, one half of the de- 
tachment were unfit for duty, 
hunger. 


I am always delighted wh memory reverts to 
this expedition. For, great as were the bravery and per- 
severence of opr troops, their humanity was greater. ‘It 
is with the sincerest pleasure,” said the commander-in- 
chief, in the general order which he issued after the re- 
turn of the troops, ‘that the general has heard, that the 
most punctual obedience was paid to his orders in not on 
saving all the women and children, but in sparing all 
warriors who ceased to resist; andthat, even when vi 
ously attacked by the enemy, the claims of mercy pre- 
vailed over every sense of their own danger, and this 
heroic band respected the lives of their prisoners. Let 
an account of murdered innocence be opened in the records 
of heaven against our enemies alone. The American 






the sword of the one will not be raised against the fallen 
and the helpless, nor the gold of the other to be paid for 
the scalps of a massacred enemy.” 

Such was the language of General Harrison. The di- 
rection of the arrow pointed in the concluding sentence, 
is obvious. Jt was richly merited by the infamous cam- 
manders of the British forces on our frontiers in those 
days. They disgraced alike their government and hu- 








children. ‘I .ese were treated with humanity.. The dra- 
goons descen.ed the river for a short distance, and 
found several villages deserted, which they destroyed. 
Having been now upwards of thirty hours on horseback, 
and being «illed with the severe cold, and much fatigued, 
they returned to the vicinity of the first village, and the 
whole detachment encamped on the bank of the Mississin- 
iway. The place of encampment was well chosen, and 
all proper measures were taken for defence. 

Two hours before day, every man was up and under 
arms. An attack from the enemy was expected, as the 
sentinels reported that they had frequently seen Indians 
during the night, apparently reconnoitering their position. 
An hour and a‘ half ‘passed, however, without any such 
movement on the part of the Indians, and the officers were 
consulting on the propriety of marching against the prin- 
cipal village, which was ten or twelve miles down the 
river. But while they were thus engaged.—about half 
an hour befure day-break,—the attack commenced, by a 
well directed fire against the guard commanded by Cap- 
tain Pierce, of the Vhiotroops. This gallant officer main- 
tained his station with great bravery, until he was killed. 
At the fall of their captain his men gave way, and the 
Indians furiously attacked the line defended by Major 
Ball’s squadron of United States’ Dragoons. They here 





* « Nors.—In portraying the character of Johannes . 
thor was not indebted to his faney. There was an frente ewe 
a man of real flesh and blood,—(and who considered himself a ene. 
lously proper man too,)—and the likeness will he recognized by many in 
the interior. The author has thought this note necessary, as, in his en 
deavor to give acorrect portraiture of one of the most use‘ul clasees of the 
inhabitants of the Backwoods,—the honest, sturdy, and thrifty Dutch Far- 








manity. FIRELOCK. 
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a very large body of warriors, was on the. Wabash at no||@ convenience would the hat be in this case. 
great distance below him, and being encimbered with|jmight the first intolerable minute be deprived of its irk- 
wounded and prisoners, thought it best not to remain long/|| someness, by those evolutions of the hat, known so well to 
in his position; and accordingly, as soon as litters for the) ¢ bashful man. 


; 


chief. This last maneuvre, by the bye, I have observed 
to be the forlorn hope of every mauvaise honte. Now what 
How easily 


Mauvaise honte, cannot be justly numbered among our 


ced their return. ‘The weather stil] continued very cold, || misfortunes, for it is often productive of good effects which 
and many of his men were severely frost-bitten; and|]more than counterbalance the mortifications to which it 


occasionally subjects us. There is a manifest difference 


sickness, fatigue and || between that diffidence which springs from a humble opin- 


ion of one’s powers, and the timidity and shamefacedness of 
guilt. - One good effect of bashfulness in company is, that 
one is sure of escaping the envy and malignity, which are 
inevitably excited by the display of the opposite qualities 
of arrogance and self sufficiency. And so far is diffidence 
from producing any sinister results, I have frequently ob- 
served that there.is an implied compliment to the penetra- 
jon and judgment of the persons addressed ; as they seem 
infer from that timidity a proportionate power in them- 
es, to awe, and inspire respect.—The precipitation of 
youth is often restrained by shame, and we are thus pre- 
vented from saying and doing those things which our riper 
judgments might condemn. I believe few have ever re- 
gretted having said too little. 

Mauvaise honte may therefore be regarded, in some ca- 
ses at least, as a valuable gift, securing us from the bitter 
results of rashness and inexperience. 

It may not be very consoling to our vanity to reflect up- 
on the fact, but it is nevertheless true, that we need only 
look around us and observe how small a portion of our 
thoughts and cares is devoted to our fellow mortals, to per- 
ceive how inconsiderable and minute a space we occupy on 
the world’s wide stage, and the utter indifference 
with which our hopes and fears are looked upon by the 
world. IVANHOE. 
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“MAUVAISE HONTE.” 
It is certainly remarkable that we should be. indebted for 





this phrase, toa nation which of all others, is a stranger to} 
what it expresses. However readily they may discern it 
in others, their acquaintance cannot be said to extend fur- 
ther than observation. The French were not slow to de- 
tect this foible in their less volatile and more reflective 
neighbors, and at once stamped it with the epithet which 
so forcibly conveys its meaning. It has been said that 
this quality arises from an exaggerated estimate of one’s 
own powers, and a corresponding apprehension of disap- 
pointment to those whose expectations are based upon those 
abilities. But I have always thought that the cause exists 
in the opposite, a too humble opinion of one’s self; as for ex- 
ample an individual who feels it incumbent upon him to 
lend his talents to the entertainment and edification of 
those around him, may very naturally. fall far short of jus- 
tice in his estimation of himeelf. 

It is by no means my purpose to condemn this defect in 
the constitution; on the contrary I have too sincere and 
hearty a fellow-feeling for its victims, for a moment to treat 
them otherwise than leniently. Bashfulness is often the 
index cf more worthy though hidden qualities in the indi- 
vidual. Itis certain that the ideas of assurance and rogue- 
ry are coacomitant. So much are impudence and boldness 
the requisites of a successful scoundrel, that the term ‘ Ac- 
complished Villain” has grown into every-day use. It is 
not only in the promiscuous and daily intercourse with the 
world that the victim of ‘‘False Shame” reveals his beset- 
ting infirmity; but rather in those situations in which he 
imagines that some extraordinary exertion of his powers 
is indispensably necessary. Such for instance as in those 
intellectual circles, from which he has habitually absented 
himself, more from the want of inclination to partake of 
their enjoyments, than the lack of ability to add to their 
brilliancy. These are the very situations in which a man 
of genius will shine, if he have but the tact to discern that 
nothing more is requisite than to pursue the path pointed 
out by his thoughts and play his part naturally. But alas! 
the spell is upon him, and the commission of one ‘faux 
pas” is followed by a host of others in the vain attempt to 
extricate himself > tee the dilemma. It must be confessed 
there is something irresistibly ludicrous in the ‘tout en- 
semble” of a ‘‘mauvaise honte;”’ and if I were to contem- 














mer,— thay be taken for a caricature, which is nearly a fac-simile. 
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. BOOKS. 

A treatise on the diseases and physical education of children. By John 
Eberle, M. D., professor of the theory and practice of medicine in 
the medical college of Ohio; &c. &c. Cincinnati—Corey and Fair. 
hanik—1833. 

In what estimation this work will be held by the pro- 
| fession, we cannot say; but we are well assured, from the 
interest with which we read various chapters of it, that it 
will be generally -popular with the heads of families.— 
Many of the subjects treated of are of vital importance to 
those who have the care of children; and so well has the 
author divested his Treatise of unnecessary technicali- 
ties, and so reasonable are his views and natural his con- 
clusions, tliat we feel it our duty, incompetent tho’ we are 
tolook upon the work with a professional eye, to recom- 
mend it to the patronage and perusal of all parents who 
have the well-being of their offspring at heart. We think 
it one of the most useful works that has ever issued from 
the western press, abounding as it does with wholesome 
advice to mothers, as regards both themselves and their 
children. And a line of conduct with respect to the lat- 
ter is pointed out, which, if pursued, we think would do 
much towards erasing from the catalogue of diseases, 
several of the most common and most obstinate—the seeds 
of which, in the opinion of Dr. Eberle, are planted in 
childhood. 

This Treatise is comprised in a handsome octavo vol- 
ume of rising five hundred pages, the mechanical execu- 
tion of which is marked by that neatness and beauty 
which are characteristic of every thing from the press of 
the enterprising publishers, Messrs. Corey and Fairbank. 


An address delivered before the inhabitants of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on the fourth of July, 1833. By the Hon. Edward Everett. 


A sensible, manly and vigorous, though rather discur- 
sive production. In allusion to the objections that are 
‘sometimes made to our Fourth of July celebrations, name- 
ly, that they “‘tend to keep up a hostile feeling toward the 
country from which we are descended, and with which we 
are at peace,” the orator has the following just reflec- 
tions: 


“It is the natural tendency of celebrating the Fourth of 
July, to strengthen the sentiment of attachment to the 


Union. 








plate a reflection of myself in certain predicaments, my in-| 


It carries us back to other days of yet greater 
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matter of which is adapted to the powers of comprehen- 
sion of the most youthful class of feaders. Of the utili- 
ty of such publications, we have not a doubt, notwith- 


peril to our beloved country, when @ still stronger bond of 
feeling and action united the hearts of herchildren. It 
recalls to us the sacrifices of those, who deserted all the 
walks of private industry and abandoned the prospects of 
opening life, to in the service of their country. It 
reminds us of the fortitude of those, who tqok upon them- 
selves the perilous responsibility of leading the public 
councils, in the paths of revolution, in the sure alternative 
of that success, which was all but desperate, and that 
scaffold already menaced as their predestined fate, #f they 
failed. It calls up, as it were, from the beds of glory and 
peace where they lie,—from the heights of Charlestown to 
the southern plains,—the vast and venerable congregation 
of those who bled inthe sacred cause. They gather in 
saddened majesty around us, and adjure us, by their return- 
ing agonies and re-opening wounds, not to permit our 
feuds and dissensions to destroy the value of that birth- 
right, which they purchased with their precious lives. 
There seems to me a peculiar interest attached to the 
present anniversary celebration. It is just a half a cen- 
tury, since the close of the revolutionary war. It ié the 
jubilee of the restoration of peace, between the United 
States and Great-Britain. It has been sometimes object- 
ed to these anniversary celebrations, and to the natura] 
tendency of the train of remark, in the addresses which 
they call forth, that they tend to keep up a hostile feeling 
toward the country from which we are descended, and 
with which we are at peace. Without denying that this 
celebration may, like all other human things, have been 
abused in injudicious hands, for such a purpose, I cannot 
nevertheless, admit, that, either as philanthropists or -ci- 


tizens of the world, we are required to renounce any of |j boy 


the sources of an honest national pride. A revolution 
like ours is: a most momentous event in-human affairs. 
History dces not furnish its parallel. Characters like 
those of our fathers,—services, sacrifices, and. sufferings 
like theirs, form a sacred legacy, transmitted to our vene- 
ration, to be cherished, to be preserved. unimpaired, and 
to be handed down to after ages. Could we consent, on 
any occasion, to deprive them of their just meed of praise, 
we should prove ourselves degenerate children; and we 


* should be guilty, as a People, of a sort of public and 


collective self-denial, unheard of among nations, whose 
annals contain any thing, of which their citizens have 
reason to be proud. Our brethren in Great Britain teach 
us no such lesson. In the zeal, with which they nourish 
the boast of a brave ancestry by the proud recolletions 
of their history, they have,—so to speak,—consecratgd 
their gallant and accomplished neighbors, the French,— 
(from whom they, also, originally, in part, descended. }— 
as a sort of Natural Enemy, an = of hereditary hos- 
tile feeling, in peace and in war. That it could be thought 
nngenerous or unchristian to commemorate the exploits 
of the Wellingtons and Nelsons, or the Marlboroughs, I 
believe is an idea, that never entered into the head of an 
English statesman or patriot 

But at the same time, I admit it to be not so much the 
duty, as the privilege, of an American citizen, to agquit 
this obligation to the memory of his fathérs, with discre- 
tion and generosity. It is true, that the greatest incident 
of our history,—that which lies at the foundation of our 
most important and most cherished national traditions,— 
is the revolutionary war. But it is not the less true, that 
there are many ties, which ought to bind our feelings to 
the land of our fathers. It is characteristic of a magnan- 
imous people to do justice to the merits of every other na- 
tion; especially of a nation, with whom we have been at 
variance and are now in amity; and most especially of a 
nation of common blood. Where are the graves of our 
fathers? In England. The school of the free principles, 
in which, as the last great lesson, the doctrine of our inde- 
pendence was learned, where did it subsist! In the heredi- 
tary love of liberty of the Anglo-Saxon race. The great 
names, which,—before America began to exist for civili- 
zation and humanity,—immortalized the language which 
we speak, and made our mother tongue a heart-stirring 
dialect, which a man is proud to take on his lips, whither- 
soever on the face of the earth, he may wander, are Eng- 
lish. If it be, in the language of Cowper, 

praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 


That Chatham’s language is his mother-tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own, 


let it not be beneath the pride nor beyond the gratitude 

of an American to remember, that Wolfe fell on the soil 

of this country, with some of the best and bravest of New- 

England by his side; and that it was among the last of 
- the thrilling exclamations, with which Chatham shook 

the House of Lords:—‘Were I an American, as I aman 

Englishman, I never would lay down my arms; never, 
% never, ‘never!’ ” 








PERIODICALS. 


Thedavenile Miscellany. Edited by Mrs. Child, author of the Girl's own 
, Evenings in New England, the Frugal Housewife, &c. Bos. 
ton—Allen and Ticknor. 


This is one of those publications, that have within a 


standing the adverse opinion of the College of Professional 
Teachers, (high authority though, by the way,) as ex- 
pressed during the recent convention in this city. 

The farmer procures for his boy, when he first under- 
takes to induct him into a knowledge of the beautiful 
science of agriculture, a small hoe, a small axe, a small 
flail, and other corresponding implements. And why?! Be- 
cause the boy’s physical powers are not matured, and he is 
unable to handle with advantage, the instruments that are 
most effective in the hands. of him whose bone has become 
hardened by age, and whose muscles are powerful from 
laborious exercise. In this, reason directs him. And 
reason—which leads us to correct ideas of the fitness of 
things—would seem to point out asimilar line of conduct 
for those who have the training of the intellectual child. 
We would put into its hands such books as ‘its immature 
mind can (so to speak) handle with effect. We would not 
only exercise its intellectual faculties upon simple sub- 
jects, but we would have those subjects clothed in a sim- 
ple garb. Above all things, we would inspire children 
with ataste for simplicity. We had much rather hear 
them talk of the top or bettom of a column, than of its 
‘‘apex”’ or ‘‘pedestal;” them speak of the point 
in a planet’s orbit which is most distant from the sun, than 
prate of its‘‘aphelion.” 





The number of the little work before us, is the first o 
the fifth volume; this is thtrefore a suitable time for those 
to send on for it, who have a desire to present their little 
s with something more useful than paper-head drums, 
and their little girls with something more intellectual 
than those painted and ribboned pieces of wood, called 
dolls. The Juvenile Mistellany is very neatly printed, 
and embellished with suitable wood cuts. It is published 
once in two months, each number containing upwards of 
a hundred pages, at two dollars per year, payable in ad- 
vance. We subjoin the table*of contents of the number 
before us. 

The Dutch family; the little Swiss peasant; the 
week’s probation; answer to charade, &c.; to Frances, 
with a bunch of wild flowers; answer; conundrums— 
charade; Mary’s visit; the deaf and dumb; the printing 
press; the fire-fly; Switzerland; influence of kindness; 
a walk on the sea-shore; the two guides; aerolites, or 
meteoric stonesp-an African judge; new books. 

The North American Magazine. 
phia—No. XI. 

We have frequently had occasion to speak in praise o' 
this Magazine. The September number is about the 
best one that has been published. The contents are— 
Beaseley on the science ot phrenology; toa departed friend; 
lines;* David Paul Brown’s speech in defence of Clough; 
the martyr in the arena; American biography; the mar- 
tyrdom of love; ode to friendship; poetical portraits; 
contemporary American dramatists; table talk. 


LL 
SELECTIONS....SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 


Edited by 8. L. Fairfield—Philadel- 








ON THE INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 
BY JOHN BLACKWALL, ESQ. F. L. 8. 


The manners and economy of the inferior orders of ani- 
mals, form one of the most interesting subjects of investi- 
gation which can engage the attention of the philoso- 
phic naturalist. An acquaintance with this important but 
greatly neglected branch of zoology conduces to the con- 
nection of numerous erroneous opinions, and groundless 
prejudices, and opens an inexhaustible source of valuable 
information and rational amusement. It throws also much 
light on the operations of that mysterious agency which 





regulates those actions of animated being, that, although 
attended with consciousness, do not result from observa- 
tion, instruction, experience, or reflection, and have, 
therefore, generally been termed instinctive actions. 

When we consider how many creatures are objects of su- 
perstitious dread or veneration, and what multitudes, even 
in this enlightened age and country, are sacrificed annual- 
ly to mistaken notions of their mischievous properties, 
reason and humanity are alike shocked ; and we deeply de- 
plore the prevalence of errors, which the zealous promul- 
gation of more correct ideas and liberal sentiments can 
alone effectually remedy. That useful bird, the white 
owl, which on account of the great number of mice it des- 
troys, ought to be carefully protected by the farmer, is fre- 
quently looked upon with terror as a forerunner of death, 
which it is supposed to announce by its loud and dissonant 
screams ; and a smal] coleopterous insect, the Anobian fes- 
sellatum of entomologists, has obtained the appellation of 
Death-watch, from a fancied connection between the tick- 








*A shabby title for a set of verses, and one which Halleck has delightful- 
ly ridiculed; thus: | 
LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 

















year or two become quite numerous in this country, the 
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ing sound it produces and that . The raven 
and magpie are imagined, by of weak intellect 
and timid dispositions, to’ evil; and this no- 
tion has been extended and perpetuated by the allusions 
made to it in numerous legendary tales, and in the writings 
of our poets. To take the life ofa swallow or martin, or 
to disturb their nests, is regarded as an unlucky event, 
portending disaster to the unfeeling or; and the 


redbreast and wren owe much of their security to popular 
prepossessions, equally without any rational’ foundation. 
Many birds, which subsist almost entirely on insects, as 
the cuckoo, redstart, and flycatcher, are shot by i t 
gardeners and nurserymen, indiscriminately with those 
species which feed principally on the seeds of plants and 
other vegetable productions. The goatsucker and the 
hedgehog are falsely accused of sucking the teats of ani- 
mals; and a price, usually paid out of the parish rates, is 
still given for the latter in many parts of England ;* and 
those beautiful and harmless reptiles, the common snake 
and blind worm, are destroyed without pity, upon the 
groundless supposition that they are venomous. 

These are a few instances only, selected from many 
that have fallen under my own observation, of the perni- 
cious copsequences which result from an ignorance of that 
useful portion of natural history, which at present engages 
our consideration. 

We will now proceed to notice, briefly, some of the nu- 
merous advantages to be derived from a successful culti- 
vation of this delightful study; and a correction of the 
above-mentioned errors and abuses, with the needless 
waste of life which it would preven ng the 










least of them. For the preservation persons and 
property from those creatures b the liable to 
be injured ; for the best methods oting the increase, 


improving the condition, and the subjection of 
such as contribute to our benefit or amusement; and for 
the skilful management of our valuable reclaimed and do- 
mestic animals, which supply us with so many comforts 
and luxuries, we must depend, in a great measure, upon 
our knowledge of their habits, manners, and propensities. 
To this knowledge, also, the practical physiologist is in- 
debted for a means of enlarging his acquaintance with the 
phenomena of life; the scientific naturalist, and particu- 
larly the ornithologist, for an excellent mode of distin- 
guishing species under circumstances in which the ordi- 
nary rules for determining them are of little or no avail ; 
and the physicotheologist, for a more comprehensive view 
of the power, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator, as 
manifested in his living works. a 

Having thus succinctly adverted to the great import- 
ance of accurate information in this extensive department 
of zoology, I shall now limit my remarks exclusively to the 
feathered tribes; and whoever attentively considers the 
diversified operations of the various active powers with 
which the interesting beings that compose this Pleasing 
division of the animal kingdom are endowed, cannot fail 
to receive a high degree of mental gratification. 

‘ It frequently happens, that the experienced observer is 
enabled to discriminate birds with the utmost certainty by 
their notes, manner of flight, or some other peculiarity, 
when he has no opportunity of procuring specimeng of 
them, or of ascertaining the colors of their plumage. / In- 
deed, in this last particular, distinct species, as the’ wil- 
low wrens, several of the larks, finches, &c., so nea ly re- 
semble each other, and individuals of the same species, as 
many of the falcons, gulls, sandpipers, ducks, &c.,/ are £0 
very dissimilar, and vary so greatly with age, cllange of 
season, and other circumstances, that color cannot always 
be relied upon as affording sufficient evidence of specific 
identity. A much surer criterion will be found in the uni- 
formity so conspicuous in the manners and economy of 
birds of the same kind; a coincidence which can only be 
accounted for by supposing that their actions are instinc- 
tive. That this is actually the case I shall attempt to 
show, though it must be admitted that they are occasion- 
ally modified, in a considerable degree, by the exercise of 
the intellectual faculties. 

I will not occupy the time of the Society in examining 
the many vague and contradictory opinions, which have 
been entertained with regard to the nature of instinct, by 
the various authors who have written on the subject, be- 
ing convinced that they are purely speculative, and tend 
to retard, rather than advance, the progress of science. 
We must not, however, pass unnoticed the sophistical doc- 
trine, so ingeniously maintained by Dr. Darwin, in his 
Zonomia, that what is usually termed instinct in animals 
has reference to the powers of intellect solely, since the 
feathered tribes, notwithstanding the highly curious and 
unequivocal] examples of instinctive actions which they 
exhibit, have furnished him with some of his most plausi- 
ble arguments in support of it. 

Depending on the assertion of Kircher, that young 
nightingales, when hatched by other birds, never sing till 
they are instructed; and confiding in the remarks of John- 
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So Geeta 





* Sixpence a head, I am well informed, has recently been obtained for 
hedgehogs in this parish. Now, it is truly disgraceful that any portion of 
the public money should be expended to encourage the destruction of an 
inoffensive animal, which derives its support from insects and vegetables, 
because, in the opinion of the vulgar, it is injurious to cattle. , 














son, thatthe nightingales which visit Scotland have not 
the same harmony as those of Italy, Dr. Darwin was has- 
tily led to conclude, that the songs of birds, in general, 
are artificial. Having observed, also, that poultry readily 
obey their usual summons to be fed, and that young ducks, 
hatched: under thg. domestic hen, soon appear to under- 
stand her calls; and giving credit to the mistaken idea, 
that wagtails and hedge-warblers feed the young cuckoos 
they bring up, long after they leave the nest, whenever 
they hear the cuckooing, which, on the authority of Lin- 
neus, he states to be their cry of hunger, he was induced 
to adopt the same opinion respecting their calls. Now, 
whether the song of the nightingale results from education, 
as Kircher maintains, or whether it is wholly independent 
of tuition, I have never had any direct means of deciding, 
as the bird is only an accidental visitor in this part of the 
kingdom. From unexceptionable experiments, however, 
made with the greatest care on several other species of 
British singing birds, I have no hesitation in affirming, 
that the peculiar song of each is the natural consequence of 
an instinctive impulse, combined with a suitable state of 
the vocal organs. This latter condition deserves particu- 
Jar attention, for it isa fact which has been very generally 
overlooked, that most of our songsters are absolutely una-. 
ble to cantinue their melodious strains beyond the latter 
end of July, or the beginning of August, the strenuous but 
unavailing exertions they make to prolong them, sufficient- 
ly proving their silence not to be q matter of choice but of 
necessity. This circumstance, together with the extreme 
difficulty they experience in recommencing their songs in 
spring, clegeyggiontrates that their delightful warblings 
depend upon ergy of those muscles which contribute 
to form the voice; ap energy which appears to be influenc- 
ed chiefly by food, rature, and the exercise of the re- 
productive functiow#™™or, by due attention to the regula- 
tion of these particulars, the vocal powers of caged birds 
may be called into action, or circumscribed at pleasure. 
Of this, persons who have the management of breeding 
canaries may easily satisfy themselves; and female birds, 
in a state of captivity, when brought into a high condition, 
are known occasionally, to assume the song of the male. 
That Johnson must have been deceived in supposing he 
heard the nightingale in Scotland, is evident, as it is well 
known that this warbler is never found north of the Tweed, 
in Great Britain. It has been ascertained, too, contrary 
to the opinion of Linnmus, that young cuckoos, before they 
come to maturity, utter a feeble cry only; they cannot, 
therefore, acquire the calls of their species while they re- 
main in this country. No wonder, then, that the conclu- 
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Every thing inside of the house was orderly.—The furni- 
ture seemed to have sbeen unmoved since the days of his 
father; for I learned it was a patrimony. A parlor, li- 
brary, and diningroom, made up the suite of apartments. 
In each was a piano, the eccentric master of the whole 
being fond of music, as the recreation of his literary hours. 
It was a unique, romantic little homestead. Walking 
with him into his garden, I found it dark with the shade 
of ancient trees, which formed a barrier against all intru- 
sion. In one part wasa high dead wall, the back of a 
neighbor’s house mouldering under the hand of time. In 
that house he informed me Milton had lived. Perceiving 
that I took an interest in this fact, he soon afterwards ob- 
tained a relic from the house and sent itto me. Itwas an 
old carved baluster, fromthe stair case, which there was 
reason to think the hand of the great bard had often grasp- 
ed. Sosaid the note that accompanied the relic. 

The company was small, but choice.—Mr. Brougham, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Mill, author of the well known 
work on India, Mr. Dumont, the learned Genevan, once 
the associate of Mirabeau, were all who sat down to the 
table. Mr. Bentham did not talk much. He had a bene- 
volence of manner suited to the philanthropy of his mind. 
He seemed to be thinking only of the convenience and 
|pleasure of his guests, not as @ rule of artificial breeding, 
as from Chesterfield or Madame Genlis, but from innate 
feeling. Bold as are his opinions in his work, here he was 
wholly unobtrusive of theories that might not have com- 
manded the assent of all present.—Something else was re- 
markable. When he did converse it was in a simple lan- 
guage, a contrast to his later writings, where an involved 
style, and the use of new and unusual words,are drawbacks 
upon the speculations of a genius original and profound, 
but with the faults of solitude. Yet some of his earlier 
productions are distinguished by classical brevity and 
perspicuity. 

Mr.- Brougham talked with rapidity and energy.— 
There was quickness in his bodily movements indicative 
of the quickness of his thoughts. He showed, in conver- 
sation, the universality and discipline that he exhibits in 
parliament and the court of law. The affairs of South 
America, English authors, Johnson,—Pope,—Swift,— 
Milton,—Dryden,—Addison, (the criticisms of the last on 
Paradise Lost, he thought poor things,) anecdotes of the 
living Judges of England ; of Lord Chancellors, living and 
dead, the errors in Barlow’s Reports, not always those of 
the reporter, he said; the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the constitution of the U. S.; these were topics 
that he touched with the promptitude and power of a mas- 














sion Dr. Darwin arrived at was erroneous, when the premi- 
ses on which his reasoning is grounded are so inaccurate. 

It is not, let me remark. intended to insinuate, that 
birds are incapable of attaining any knowledge of each oth- 
er’s notes, since our domestic fowls, in many instances, 
are certainly enabled, by observation and experience, to 
connect vocal sounds with the ideas they are designed to 
convey. ‘The martin also readily learns to distinguish 
the swallow’s call of alarm; and the ringed plover, san- 
derling, and dunlin, when associated together, evince, by 
the promptitude and exactness with which they perform 
their various aerial evolutions, that they comprehend one 
general signal. All that is meant to be insisted upon is, 
thai the notes peculiar to every species, in a state of na- 
ture,are instinctive. This I have endeavored to prove, in 
an essay read before the Society in’ 1822, and printed in 
the f wth volume of the new series of Memoirs, by show- 
ing, ti. \t even such individuals as are brought up in situa- 
tions where they have no opportunity of being instructed 


in their aypropriate notes, do, nevertheless, utter them na- 
turally.—Conlinued in number 2. 








EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


Bentuam, Baovenam, Rommuiy, &c.—July 27 


—i— 
Dined at Jeremy Bentham’s. If Mr. Bentham’s charac- 


ter he peculiar, so is his place of residence. 


From my house, north of Portman square, I was driven|| 


nearly three miles through streets for the most part long 
and wide, until ! passed Westminster Abbey. There- 
abouts things changed; the streets grew narrow, and all 
the houses seemed falling down with age. Crowds were 
as thick, but not as good looking as about Cornhill and 
the Poultny. Ina little while reached the purlieus of 
Queen square Palace. The farther I advanced, the more 
confined was the space. At length, turning through a 
gate way, the passage was so narrow, that 1 thought the 
wheels of my carriage would have grazed. It was a kind 
of blind alley, the end of which widened into a small, neat 
court-yard. There, by itself, stood Mr. Bentham’s house. 
Shrubbery graced its arena, and flowers its window sills. 


It was like an oasis in the desert; its name is the hermit- 


age. 


Entering, he received me with the simplicity of a philo- 
sopher. I should have taken him for seventy or upwards. 








» When our domestic cock gives notice to his mates that he has discov- 
ered some choice morsel of food, the turkey-hens always hasten to secure 


the delicacy, which the gallant chanticleer suffers them to take, even out 
of bis beak, without the least molestation. 








ter.—He quoted from the ancient classics and poets of 
modern Italy, (the latter.in the original also,) not with the 
ostentation of scholarship, which he is above, but as if they 
came out whether or no, amidst the multitude of his irre- 
pressible ideas and illustrations. He handled nothing at 
length, but with a happy brevity ; the rarest art in conver- 
sation, when loaded with matter like his. Sometimes he 
despatched a world in a parenthesis; sometimes by a word 
that told like ablow. Not long after this my first meeting 
with him, one of his friends informed me that a gentleman, 
whose son was about to study law, asked him what.books 
he ought to read. ‘Tell him to begin with Demosthenes 
and Dante.”—** What! to make a lawyer!” said the father. 
‘Yes, and if you don’t take, we won’t argue about it.” 
Mr. Mill, M. Dumont, and Sir. 8. Romilly did their parts 
towards keeping up the ball of conversation, which, how- 
ever, was hit oftenest and hardest by Mr. Brougham, 
though he did not monopolize, any more than argue. 
Sheridan being spoken of, Sir Samuel Romilly, who had 
frequently heard him in the House of Commons, said, that 
nothing could be more marked than the difference between 
ithe parts of his speeches previously written out, and the 
extemporaneous parts. The audience could discover in a 
moment, when he fell into the latter. It was well! known, 
he added, that all the highly wrought passages in his 
speeches on Hastings’ impeachment, were prepared before- 
hand and committed to memory. ' 
| After we rose from the table, Mr. Bentham sought con- 
versation with me about the United States. ‘Keep your 
salaries low,” said he, ‘it is one of the secrets of the suc- 
cess of your government.” ‘But what is this,” he in- 
quired, “called board of navy commissioners, that you 
have lately set up! I don’t understand it.” 1 explained it 
tohim. ‘can’t say that I like it,” he replied; ‘the sim- 
plicity of your public departments has heretofore been one 
of their recommendations; but boards make screens; if 
any thing goes wrong, youdon’t know where to find the of- 
fender; it was the board that did it, not one of the mem- 
bers; always the board, the board!” 

I got home at a late hour, having witnessed a degree of 
intellectual point and strength throughout the whole even- 
ing, not easily to have been exceeded.—Rush’s Memo- 
| randa. 























Visit To ALMAck’s.—4pril 16, 1818. We were at Al- 
mack’s last night. The younger part ofthe company danced. 
They werenot the most numerous part. Statesmen, cabi- 
net ministers and their ladies, peers, peeresses and their 











In these circles if all classes do not intermingle, all ages 
do. Gibbon, writing to Lord Sheffield from Paris, says,that 
Horace Walpole gave him a letter to Madame du Deffand, 
“an agreeable young lady of eighty-two,” who had constant 
suppers at her house, andthe best company. There may 
be seen in society in London, and as parts of its ornaments, 
ladies whom I should set down as not far short of that 
youthful age. It would be doing injustice to the stronger 
sex to suppgse that they give up sooner. We got to Al- 
mack’s after having been at Covert Garden theatre to see 
Mrs.U’Neil’s Bianca. Inlike manner, itis after the Opera 
that we go to the evening parties of Lady Castlereagh, the 
invitation specifying that tine. Neither the Opera nor 
Covent Garden break up until twelvé. Parties begining 
at that hour last until two or three. Most of those who 
have been at them do not rise until towards noon next day. 
About two commences the roll of carriages. At six in the 
evening the morning ends. Then, scarcely sooner, the 
throngs of carriages, with gentlmen and ladies on horse- 
back, disappear from the streets and parks, the hour of pre- 
paration for dinner being at hand. It seems strange that 
health can be preserved with such habits; yet the men look 
pale, the women blooming. Chiefly, they are of a class 
whose riches leave them at perfect leisure; but mixed in 
with them are others, men of affairs, whose duties are ar- 
duous, and whose fame must be kept up by exertion—cabinet 
ministers, parliamentary orators,even chancellors and vice- 
chancellors—the last. being seen on the bench next mor- 
ning at nine. How these go through all it seems more 
strange. This kind of life opens by degrees in February, 
getsto its crisis in May and June, and ends with July.—ib. 


A GREEK PILoT.—Shortly after firing a gum and hoisting 
a flag, a smali sail boat was seen making its way out of 








daughters, foreign ambassadors, and others, were presept. 


the harbor towards us. While lying to for this boat, 
we had an opportunity of witnessing its maneuvres, and 
as we had rather elevated ideas of the cleverness of the 
Greek Islanders in this particular, it was with surprise 
that we found them to be unseamanlike and lubberly. — 
There were three persons in the boat, and when, after 
much scolding and pushing and rowing, they were fairly 
along-side, two of them jumped on board, and in tolera- 
ble English offered their services as pilots; each produ- 
cing a large tin box filled with certificates from various 
ships in which they had exercised their craft, and it ap- 
peared from these documents that they had, at different 
times, been on board the ships of every naval power in the 
world. The elder was a sallow faced beetle-browed man, 
of few words and quiet deportment. His companion was 
a hale, handsome, black-eyed fellow about thirty, decora- 
ted with a pair of jetty mustachios, which he twirled 
about with infinite complacency while answering the in- 
terrogatories of the captain. He was, according to his 
own story, a man of various accomplishments, speaking 
no less than six languages, that is tosay, English, French, 
Italian, Turkish, Illyric and Greek. ‘I speks sis lankish- 
es, and all so good as Ingleesh,”’ was the phrase in which 
he conveyed this information.—Dekay’s Journal. 


A Turkish EATING Hovse.—Upon our return, we were 
induced by curiosity to enter a Turkish eating house.— 
The chief article of food is pilalaff, or boiled rice and 
mutton, which is finer flavored than I ever tasted in Amer- 
ica. Ascending a high platform, we crossed our legs 
with becoming gravity, and had the pleasure of seeing 
our dinner cooked before our eyes. The mutton is cut up 
into small pieces of the size of a quarter of a dollar. A 
spit not much larger than a darning needle, is thrust 
through a dozen of these bits, and when the required num- 
ber is prepared, the spits are placed over a large tinned 
plate of copper; melted grease with finely chopped herbs, 
is poured over the cake, and the miniature mutton-chops, 
or kebaubs, are scraped off upon the copper; over the 
whole is poured a quantity of sour milk; and the dish is 
then prepared for eating. It was placed upon a small 
stool, about six inches high, before us; and as knives and 
forks were out of the question, we ate with our fingers, 
after the fashion of the ancient Romans. We found the 
kebaub to be a very savory dish; and notwithstanding the 
absence of forks we contrived to make a hearty meal. 
Water was afterwards presented, with towels and soap to 
wash our hands and beards; and a large goblet of clear 
iced water concluded the repast.—Ib. 


Honesty or THE Turks.—Returning home this eve- 
ning ata late hour, I observed many persons asleep on mats, 
in the open air, before their respective shops, which were 
lit up and apparently ready to receive customers. This 
affords a pleasing evidence of the good faith and honesty 
of the people. I have noticed a similar circumstance in 
the bazaars and shops of the metropolis. In these places 
during the day, if the shopman wishes to step out, or to 
indulge in a nap, he ties a string across the door, or throws 
a cloth over a few articles near the street, and this signi- 
fies that the shop is shut—a hint which is universally 
understood and respected. If you purchase an article, the 
seller of course endeavors to obtain the highest price; but 





the Turkish dealer shows much more conscience than his 
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Jewish or Christian neighbors. When a piece of money 


lam, or Persia, Ashur, or Assyria, a province of Iran, or 
is put into his hands to change, he returns the whole |/Great Assyrian empire of Nimrod, whose son Cush appears 
amount, and leaves ‘it to the purchaser to deduct the price 


to have subdued these descendants of Shem. Arphaxad |{quite enough of the extraor 
of the article. When it is recollected that the money of|| became the father of the Hebrews and other kindred na- 


this empire is counterfeited to a great extent, the honesty 






long standing, for these diseases are very nearly related.” 


Little is known of the early history of Mrs. Byron, but 
nat violence of her temper, 


and its effects upon her health after any sudden explosion 
tions; his descendant Peleg founded Babylonia; and Jok- 
of procedure is apparent; ‘he not only confides in your 


tan, stretching far towards the east, probably became the ||occasioned that degree of excitability which is quite un- 
good faith, but exhibits his own in no small degree.—Ib- father of the Hindoos. Ophir, one of the sons of Joktan, 


paralleled in the history of any lady of sane mind. With 
is often mentioned in the Scripture as dwelling in a land 
of gold, to which voyages. were made by ships issuing from 
the Red Sea, and sailing eastward; but.Elam and Cush ||their nature may be told, there isa great cause to suspect 
occupied the whole sea coast of Persia, as far as the Indus. ||that an epileptic diathesis might have tended to their pro- 
This, therefore, brings us to the great peninsula of Hin- 


Crncinnati.—In two days we reached Cincinnati @ 
town of nearly thirty thousand inhabitants, finely situa- 
ated, on a slope ascending from the river. The streets 
and buildings are liandsome, and certainly far superior,to 











of choler, to warrant the-belief that so erebral diséase 


such a temperament, if we hear of her falling into fits at the 
occurrence of any violent emotion, although nothing of 


duction. On one occasion weare told.by Moore, that at the 
what might be expected in a situation six hundred miles||dostan for the seat of Ophir. Lud, the fourth son of Shem, 


trom the sea, and standing on ground which, till lately, 
was considered the extreme limit of civihzation. It is, 
apparently, a place of considerable trade. The quay was 
covered with articles of traffic; and there are a thousand 
indications of activity and business, which strike the sen- 
ses of a traveller, but which he would find it difficut to 
describe. Having nothing better todo, I took a stroll 
about the town, and its first favorable impression was not 
diminished by closer inspection. 
churches would have been considered handsome in New- 
York or Philadelphia; and in the private dwellings, con- 
siderable attention has been paid to external decoration. 


came the sole occupant of Africa. 





Edinburg theatre she was so affected by the performance, 
is presumed to be the founder of Lydia; and Aram, the 
fifth, the father of Mesepotamia and Syria. 
first mixed with Shem throughout Southern Asia, and be- 


that she fell into violent fits, and was carried out of the 
Ham was at ||théatre screaming loudly. At all events whether Byron’s 

epileptic diathesis was hereditary or not, the question of 
Of his sons, Cush be- 


its existence is beyond dispute; he had no regular recurrence 
came the founder of Iran, or Central Asia, the great Assy- ||ofits paroxysms like those that belong to a confirmed case 
rian empire, and the progenitor of all those called Cushim, 
Cushas, Cuths, Goths, Scyths, Scots, or Gauls. erally slight, occasioned by mental emotion or constitu- 
peopled Egypt; Phut, the western frontier of Egypt, and ||tional debility, induced by the alternate extremes of intem- 
Many of the streets and thence passing west and south, spread over the greater 
part of Africa; and Canaan, it is well known, peopled the 
tract afterwards inhabited by the Israelites.—Thus, it is 


of the primary form of this disease; his seizures were gen- 
Mizraim 


perance and abstemiousness. 








said, was the world peopled; and that it was thus peopled, THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. 
— Hamilton’s Men and Manners in America. 








. . _- . _. . {ithe manners, traditions, langu 
Tne Bazaar.—The most remarkable object in Cincin- 


we learn not only from Moses, but from profane writers; 
pati and find both accounts confirmed by abundant evidence in SATUR pay@cToBER 6, 1838. 

















, and occupance of the 





° ° Baas No. 1. Vow. 111.—We this day present t bscribers, the first - 
PRE e obje in-||different races at the present day. Sir William Jones |) ee iene neat eae odin 8 
nati, is a large Greco-Moresco-Gothic-Chinese-looking || 


found only three great original languages to exist—Arabic ahead ino denaesiaabantipe stn ie —_ 
building,—an architectural compilation of prettiness of all ||Sclavonic, and Sanscrit; and these three all issue from {nCo Une 10 the Promises made inthe prospectus. | bre 
sorts, the effeot of which is eminently grotesque. Our at- 


erwise improved, 
regret, that on ac- 


: , count of the unavoidable absence of our associate, Mr. Sureve, we have 
; ( , t : one point, Central Asia, whence, by consent of the most 
tention was immediately arrested by this extraordinary 


at : ‘jjancient records and traditions of the great primeval na- 
apparition, which could scarcely have been more out of 


place had it been tossed on the earth by some volcano in|! Pryjestcraft. 
the moon. While we stood opposite to the edifice, con- a 
templating the gorgeousness of its effect, and speculating 


’ ronage. 
‘what aspect bore the man’? to whom the inhabitants of Leap Brnox—Mr. Madden, whee travels in Furkey 


been compelled to issue the present number it hisassistance. Such 


tions. their original enssetees spread ‘Howitl’s History of as itis, we respectfully submit it to the West ommunity, with a view 
2 , aa 


to gratify whose tastes, and to harmonize with whose interests, it has been 
specially prepared. We hope they will not find it unworthy their pat. 


these central regions could have been indebted for so bril- are Saverably known, has recently published.e work on the 


»rr™ ** infirmities of men of genius,” in urse of which 
liant and fantastic an outrage on all acknowledged princi- oe, Se aneners "" 


Tue Mvusic.—The piece of Music in this number, is the production of 


Mr. E. Tuomas of this city, well knoww here and élsewhere, as an accom. 
; : thus speaks of the influence of disease on the character of 
ples of taste, a very pretty and pleasant-looking girl, came os " 


out, and invited us to enter. We, accordingly, did so, “ers 
and found every thing in the interior of the building had 


magnificence. Below, was a saloon of very spacious di- 
mensions, which our fair conductress informed us had been 
intended for a bazaar. 


ments, with retiring rooms: for the ladies, duly supplied 
with mirrors and toilet ‘tables. 

















elegance, or comfort. 


if the projector of this singular edifice had intended, by its 
erection, to contribute rather to the speculative and con- 
tingent wants of some future generation, than to minister 


to the present necessities of the prudent and hardworking 
Cincinnatians. 





could be desired. She informed us that the building had 
been erected by an English lady of the name of Trollope, 
who, induced by pleasure or business, had some years be- 
fore taken up her residence in Cincinnati; that the experi- 
ment of a bazaar had been tried and failed; that the lower 
saloon was now altogether unoccupied, except on the 4th 











That he labored under a specific malady, which great- 

been finished on a scale quite in harmony with its external Fy affected the mental faculties, and influenced, if it did not 
etermine, his conduct on very many occasions, is a fact 

as obvious as his defects; yet strange to say, the existence 

_|}of such a malady is very little known, and has never been || == ; 

Above, were ball and supper apart distinctly pointed out.—His symptoms have indeed been LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Nothing, in short, was ee pore og oe eg ay any —_ ie 

: as di : ordinary and palpable effect, but they have been so inde- 

weating, WERAUES FCy Wey. CEN 8 op Mondor, finitely described, that nothing but medical investigation is 

All this excited our curiosity, for, in truth, it seemed as || S°™Petent to a solution of the difficulties they present.— 

7 ee place we howe oe being —— to an hysterical 

affectfon, in another of his being carried out of a theatre in - 2 ; 

a convulsive swoon; elsewhere, of an apoplectic tendency. change degree begs oF = mcm 


; — . Deloraine, a novei—by the author of Caleb Williams. 
attended with temporary deprivation of sense and motion; || The Parson’s Daughter. 
We found our guide as communicative as at another time of nervous twiches of features and the limbs 


plished musician, and a successful composer. * Our readers may expect a 
similar embellishment of our pages, once every two or three months. 








Ovr Agents will please give us as early information as possible of all 


those within their knowledge who are desirous of receiving the wEExKLy, 
instead of the semi-monthly edition of this paper. 
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NEW WORKS, RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEK. 


BY HUBBARD AND EDMANDS. 
The Bondman, a tale of the times of Wat Tyler. 








New Gil Blas; or Pedro of Penafior. 


following any emotion of anger; and from trivial excitement, ebay palatine pom Peek yee Oe 

ae , = pee ; ~ : Sy . sla rom » by Lieber. 
and slight indisposition, of temporary aberrations of in- Select Library of Modern French Literature—Nos. 2, 3 & 4. 
tellect, and delirium; but no where do we find the cause || American Journal of the Medical Sciences—No. 24, for August. 
of these phenomena plainly and intelligibly pointed out, 


Legends of the Rhine. 





nor the real name given to his disorder, till his last and || Traits and Stories of Irish Character. 


fatal attack. ‘The simple fact is, he labored under an ep- Mudie on the Observation of Nature—No. 52, Family Library. 
of July, when it witnessed the usual scene of festive cele- 


bration; that the sober Cincinnatians had always been 
content wjth two balls in the year, and would by no means 
consent to increase their annual modicum of dancing; in 
short, that the whole speculation had turned out a decided 
failure, and it was in contemplation of the fair proprietrix 


ileptic diathesis, and on several occasions of mental emotion, we ~7 of the Moral Feelings, by Dr. Abercrombie—No, 53 Family Li- 
even in hisearly years, he had slights attacks ofthis disease. || Ellis’ Polynesian Researches. 

If feelings of delicacy induced his biographers to conceal a 

truth they were aware of, or deemed it better to withhold, Frankiia’s Familiar Lett 
their motive was unquestionably a good one; but it was nev- vanklin’s Familiar Letters. 


Zenner’s Musical Manual—the New Village Harmony. 
Sketches of Female Biography—No. 15 of the Boy’s and Girl’s Library 


; : : - Tales and Novels, by Maria Egeworth—No. 6, containing Belinda 
ertheless a mistaken delicacy; forthere are no infirmities so 
to convert it into a church.—ib. 
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PROBABLE DIFFUSION OF ORIGINAL POPULATION.—Eve- 


humiliating to humanity as those irregularities of conduct 


in eminent individuals; and the only palliation they admit || 4 Mother's First Thoughts. 
of is often precluded by our ignorance of the bodily dis-|| woe ae of CONPer 


Sir Walter Scott’s Works. 
Adviceto Young Mothers. 


. Miserrimus. 
orders under which th . Epi 
ry system of heathen mythology had its origin in the cor- Ee ee Sees 


ruption of patriarchal worship before the dispersion at Ba- 
bel. 








et; and thence, at that time, they were scattered abroad 
by the hand of God, over the world. Japhet colonized the 


ry and Si 
sage of Behrin 

















g’s Straits, the entire continent of America. 


—_ from the suddenness of its seizure) was termed by || Courtnay’s Treatise on Mechanics. 
hip be the ancients ‘‘the sacred distase;” Aretus s au 
There the whole family of man was collected in the ' ns te 


J : it was imagined that some demon had entered into the man; 
descendants of Noah’s three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japh- || and this is the doctrine and prevailing opinionof the vulgar, 


in many countries, even to the present day.—This disorder || Enis’ Polynesian Researches. 
is sometimes symptomatic of irritation in some other part 

whole of Europe ; all those northern regions called Tarta- || of the body; more especiallyin the stomach, inducing a tem- 

; and, in process of time, by the easy pas- 


Example; or Family Scenes. 


Young's Elements of Geometry. 


BY ALEXANDER FLAEH. , 


Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington, by Capt. Sherer. 
Legends of the Rhine, by T. C. Grattan. 


porary plethoric state of the blood vessels of the head, and on oe 


; The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings—No. 53, Family Library 
by pressure.on that organ producing sudden deprivatio 
: J n of 
His son Gomer seems clearly to have-been the father of | gan p 8 privat 


1s sense, attended with convulsions. 
those who were originally called Gomerians; and by | 1 
slight variations, were afterwards termed Comarians, 


in later years, Celts, Gauls, and Gaels. 
themselves over the regions north of Armenia and Bactri- 














tain and Ireland. Magog, Tubal, and Mesech, as we 
came the ancestors of the Sclavoni¢ or Sarmatian families; 

uls, and Mongolians; those of Tumal and 
Meséch, in 


two extremes of a 
vites: Madai was father of the Medes, and Javan of the || product 
original inhabitants of Greece. where we may trace the |that B 
names of hissons Elisha, Tarshish, and Dodanim, in El- 











hi h 4 Scientific Eesays—Instinct of birds, 
sees 7 . is unhappy-tempered mother. An epileptic tendency is|| Extracts from new works—-Rush’s Memoranda, Dekay’s Journal, Men 
is, Tarsus, Cittium, and Dodona. The posterity of Shem || very frequently associated with siaalted dain -_ ~ be 

were confined to Southern Asia; founding by his sons E- ] : . 


c A work on the Penitentiary System in the United States, by G. De Beau- 
It is called idiopathic 


montand A. De Toqueville—transliated by Francis Lieber. 
ogre se le . primary disease arising from some speci- 
li ' vere rwa ( Coma ¢ injury to the brain, caused by some internal irritation 
Cimmerians, Cymbri, Cumbri, Cambri, and Umbri: and|\a spicula of bone, a tumor, or effusion, the consequence of 
These extended — we a recurrence ofthe paroxysms at certiin intervals. 
i- || Inboth forms the presence of covulsions is the circumstance || , , 
ana; thence over nearly all Europe, and first planted Bri- || which distinguishes epilepsy from apoplexy--and this mer- 9 vain hind page 1 
its attention, for both maladies, in their milder shapes are || Early times in the West—Battle of Mississiniway, 
learn from Ezekiel, dwelt far to the north of Juda, and be- hequantiy confounded: (this was the case in Byron's in- 
' cla stance more than once.) The symptomatic form of epileps 
- fi Mon Magog still existing under the appellations of _ that which Byron most sheila laboured oie it is Literary Intelligence 
Mogli, 3 ofton hereditary, and the ispositi i : 
obolski, Moschici, and Moscow and Mosco- } ee 


Maria Egeworth’s Tales—No. 6, new edition. 
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